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Written for the Bouquet. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. © 
Come to thy lonely bower,—thou who dost love 
The hour of musing. Come, before the brow 
Of twilight darkness,—or the solemn stars 
Look from their casements, While the soul is hush’d, 
Music from viewless harps shall visit thee,— 
Such as thou heard’st not, ’mid the deafening din. 
Of Earth’s coarse’ enginery, by toil and care 
Urg’d on, without reprieve.— ie 
Ab! kneel and BH 
That tuneful cadence.—It shall wing thy thought 
Above tlie jarring of this timeworn world, 
And touch the key-tone of that victor. song 
Which plucks the sting from death.— 
How closely wrapp’d 
In quiet slumber, are all things around !— 
The vine-leaf and the willow-ffinge stir not,— 
Now doth the chirping of the feeblest bird, 
Nor even the cold glance of the vestal moon 
Disturb thy reverie.— 
Yet dest thou think 
In fellowship more strict 
Than man with man,—pure spirits hover near,— 
Prompting to high communion with the Source 
Of every perfect gift. Lift up the soul,— 
For ‘tis a holy pleasure thus to find 
Its melody of musing, so allied 
To pure devotion.— 


To be alone? 


Give thy thoughts a voice :— 
And claim Heaven's blessing on these sacred hours,— 
Which in the world’s warp’d balance weigh’d,—would yield 
Nought save derision.— 
Sure they help to weave 
Such robes as angels wear, and thou shalt taste 
In their dear, deep, entrancing solitude, 
Such sweet society, that thou shalt leave 
‘Signet and staff,—as pledges of return. 


Hartford, May, 1833. i. H. $. 





Written for For the Bouquet. 
THE LITTLE ‘ FORGET-ME-NOT.’ 
Mr love had a garden, (a maiden’s best dower,) 
And a fairy might envy her lot, 
But the prettiest flower in the garden or bower, 
Was the little ‘ Forget-me-not !” 


She had roses, and tulips, and violets fair,— 
And the jessamine twin’d round her cot: 

Yet the loveliest flower in the imaiden’s sweet bower, 
Was the modest ‘ Forget-me-not.’ 


But business soon forced me from Julia to part, 
Afar o’er the ocean to stray; 

And I sought in affliction the pride of my heart, 
And told her I hastened away. 


*Now give me some token of favor,’ said I, 
‘That when from thy presence I roam, 

A something of thee to my heart shall be nigh, 
And in dreams I will visit thy home!’ 


“1 will give thee, my William,’ in anguish she said, 
‘ Fhe prettiest token I’ve got :’ 

And the maiden blushed red as she pluck’d from its bed 
The little ‘ Forget-me-not :’ 


‘And when, unattended, in distance you rove, 
And others seek favor from thee, 

It will ’mind thee of Julia, and of her true love, 
And plead in its meekness for me!’ 


Sweet flower! thou hast been my companion for years, 
For I love her with fervency yet: 

And if never we meet in this sojourn of tears, 
May we meet where they ‘never forget!” 


New-York, May 29, 1833. C. W. E. 


HARTFORD, CONN., SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1888 











A PERSON of taste may spend fowidaye very live. 
antly at a ‘genteel ‘Watering lace. The continual 
succession of new faces, the interesting variety of 
character, and the ha termixture of grades 
exhibited here, are such, that the mind of a desultory- 
man, however studious of change, cannot fail to be 
amused. I say fothing of the beauties of the land- 
scape, the invigorating breeze of the country, or the 
medicinal virtues of the miner -fountain—because 
the last may be imitated in pel 





the fatigue of a morning ride from the m 
metropolis. Those vulgar enjoyments whieh are 


properly disdained by’ persons of fashion. Much has 
also been said of the keen appetites which are found 
at these healthful places of resort. -Portl y gentlemen, || 
and pale faced ladies, exult equally in ae quantity of 
fish, flesh, and fowl, which the talismanic effects of the 
sea-breeze, or the chalybeate dranght enables them 


ion by a bungling || 
apothecary, and the others are easily purchased by || 


within the reach of the whole human race ery || ti 





toconsume. But this is surely false taste. What 
can be more ungenteel than eating, or rather devour- 
ing flesh and vegetables like the locusts of Egypt, or 
the lean kine of Pharaoh? Can that be styled a pos" 


and the savage, the belle and the washer-woman? 

Eating is certainly a vulgar occupation—and I cannot 

but marvel that wits and beauties—‘the curled dar- 
lings of the nation ’—should hie to Long Branch or 
Ballston, for the purpose of gratifying that voracious 
propensity which gives celebrity to the boa constric- 

tor, and the man who swallows tallow candles for a 

wager! The preacher condemns the epicure who 
‘fares sumptuously every day ;’ and the physician 
lives by repairing the inroads of the cook. Fesides, 
we certainly know, that the literati of every age, have 
deplored the appetite for food as the most impertinent 
and vexatious of the human propensities. That it 
has caused many an honest gentleman to turn author 
cannot be disputed ; and that it has peopled Parnassus 
with gaunt forms and hungry aspects is equally un- 
questionable. Gentlemen, therefore, who write for 
bread, should not go to Watering Places.—For my 
part I have always viewed this subject with the eye 
of a philosopher, and have never ceased to deplore the 
inflexibility of that ordinance of our nature, which be- 
stows the best appetites upon those who are least able 
tosupply them. Physicians display a most unfeeling 
apathy to the sufferings of their fellow creatures, 
when they inconsiderately administer provocatives to 
the palate of every one who fancies himself deficient 
in voracity, without inquiring into the ability of the 
patient to sustain and cherish the newly awakened 
sense. If I was a practitioner of the healing art, I 
would ask my patient if he was a poet, and if he an- 
swered in the affirmative, I should congratulate him 
upon the delicacy of his appetite, and positively forbid 
the ‘exhibition’ of tonics. I would conscientiously 
regulate the appetites of those who had the good for- 
tune to be placed under my care, by the dimensions 
of their purses. ‘Thus my patients would be rated, 

















like ships of war, by their weight of meta:; he who 
could compass three full meals a day, with a lunch at 





lite employment which is common to the philosopher } 
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tines mo’ 
ld flowers 


¢ | are and equal ; and ai 

that _ absence c ‘constraint and ease of manner. 
oh is so much admired in high life.—There is no 
W’s office kept here. Here is no balancing o* 
straws, and weighing of feathers—no tossing of heads, 
and winking, and whispering to find out who is who. 
One gentleman may wear blue, and another black, 
but ‘a man’s a man for a’ that’—and as every mau 
may place his own name on the books with whatever 
title or addition he pleases, he has only to choose his 
own rank, and he passes current accordingly. ‘ Mis- 
ery’ it is said ‘brings us into strange company ’—so 
does misery’s opposite, pleasure. Here are singular 
combinations, not to be explained by any of the estab- 
lished rules of affinity, attraction, or cohesion. 
To the lover this is a congenial climate. Is it not 
strange that a sympathy should exist between the pat- 
ate, and the heart? Will my fair and gentle readers 
believe that love and hunger the one a gross vulgar 
appetite, the other a genteel, delicate, sentimenta! 
passion, may be awakened and invigorated by the 
same stimulants? It is even so. The air of the 
country is alike salubrious to a feeble frame, or a de- 
bilitated attachment. The sight of haystacks, and 
waving corn, and flowery meads creates a sweet delu- 
sion around the intoxicated senses of the lover, and 
peoples the fairy scene with nymphs and swains, and 
all the delightful paraphernalia of pastoral love. Mi- 
neral water is as nutritious to the heart, as it is invi- 
gorating to the body. Why is it that the young lady 

Whose soul blythe Cupid never taught to stray, 
Beyond the Coxcombs who infest Broadway ! 

no sooner gets to Ballston than her ambition soars to 
nobler objects, and she who a few days before submit- 
ted patiently to the addresses of a dandy now aims at 
the subjugation of a manly heart? No wizard ever 
invented a love-inspiring potion so potent as the medi- 
cated fountain ; but to which of the elements that en- 
ter into the composition of the chalybeate draught 
this effect is to be attributed, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. If I were a chemist I could account for the 





























phenomenon, because a chemical genius is never at a 
































































heart of the lady, ¢ 
should strike fire, or 
was my theory, and I 
many of the systems in Wi 
implicit faith. If it has not m 
theory of specific gravity, I will forfeit a 
vided a future generation be allowed to decide’ the 
question. But whether ‘I am right or wrong, [ shall 
still exclam, ‘if mineral water be the food of love |; 
drink on!’ and that it is, will, I think, be satisfacto- i 
rily proved by the following little history. I have sup- || 
pressed the real names of the parties, but the facts | 
will be instantly recollected by those of my readers, | 
who have heen in the habit of visiting the celebrated | 
spot where they occurred. 

Miss Simper appeared at Saratoga in an elegant 
suit of sable. She was said to be in mourning for her 
father, an opulent broker in Baltimore, recently de- 
ceased. Grief had wasted her health, and weeping | 
had washed away her roses, and she was come to re- 
cover her appetite, and reanimate her blushes. Muss 
Simper, of course was an heiress, and attracted great 
attention. The gentlemen called her a beauty, and 
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meeting. The gentle- 
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pleas look behind,’ As I had not the pri- 
» of intruding into either of their chambers, I 


io s pillow, nor whether the fair one dreained 
por coats of arms, kettle drums, and epau- 
lets. In short, Tam not able to inform the inquisi- 








vq think the adventure would have ened here ; 

ad not ‘chance, which oft decides the fates of 
ighty monarchs,’ decided theirs. 

Miss Simper’s 
the fountain on the fo!lowing morning at an unusually | 
early hour; and the Major, while others were snor- | 
ing, had sallied forth to enjoy the invigorating fresh 
ness of the early breeze. They met again by acci. 
dent at the propitious well; 
who is usually posted there to fill the glasses of the 
invalids, had not yet taken his station, the Major had | 
not only the happiness of performing that office, but of 
replenishing the exhausted vessel, until the lady had 







| quaffed the full measure prescribed by the medical | | tant subject of finance. 


| dictator of this little community. I am not able to | 
say how often they pledged each other in the salubri- || 
| ous beverage ; but when the reader is informed that 
| the quantum prescribed to a delicate female varies | 
from four to eight glasses, according to the nature of 
| her complaint, and that a lady cannot decorously sip | 



















as ane diffident persons in contact, i om ineli | 


health required her attendance at | 


and as the attendant, || 


ged to know the subject of ‘he wiikiaes, and was 
ee the taste Seslatedin the choice of her 





4 et eoraing ig 2 in their sare Wy 


were surprised to find how swiftly time had flown, 
son and)the flow of soul. 


boring village;—where rumor soon proclaimed that 
this interesting pair were united in the holy bands of 
matrimony. , For once the many tongues of fame 
spoke truly—and when the happy Major returned 
with his blushing bride all could see that the embar- 
rassmneut of the lover, was exchanged for the triumph. 
ant smile of the delighted bridegroom. It is hardly 
necessary to add that such was the salutary effect of 
this pleasing event, that the ‘young couple’ found 
themselves restored instantaneously to perfect health ; 
and on the following morning they bade adieu to Sar- 
atoga springs. 

‘ This is a very ungenteel affair!’ said Mrs. High- 
flyer ‘I never heard the beat of it in my born 
days !’ said a fat shopkeeper’s lady. ‘ How funny !’ 
cried one young lady. ‘ How shocking!’ exclaimed 
another. ‘ Egad, that’s a keen smart girl !’ said one 
gentleman. ‘She’s a tickler, I warrant her!’ said a 
second. She’sa pirate, by thunder !’ roared Captain 
Halliard. 

In the mean time, the new-married pair were pur- 
|| suing their journey by easy stages towards the city of 
*New York. We all know ‘how the blest charms of 
nature improve, when we see them reflected,’ and so 
) on, and we can readily imagine ‘ how happily the 
| days of Thalaba pass by’ on this occasion. Uninter- 

|| rupted by ceremonious visits, unrestrained by the 
] presence of third parties, surrounded by all the blan- 
} dishments which give enchantment to the rural scene, 
| it is not surprising that our lovers should often digress 
i from the beaten road, and as often linger at a roman- 
|| tic spot, or a secluded cottage. 
| Several days had now elapsed, and neither party 
| had made any disclosure to the other upon the impor- 
As they were drawing near 
i | the end of pees the Major thought it advisa- 

|| ble to broach this delicate matter to his bride. It was 
| upon a fine summer evening, as they sat by a win- 

| dow, at an inn, enjoying the beauties of an extensive 
| | landscape, that this memorable conversation occurred. 
|| They had been amusing themselves with that kind of 








talked a great deal of her real estate, bank stock and || more than one mouthful without drawing breath, it || small talk which new married folks find so vastly plea- 


securities. Some of the ladies thought her complex- ! 
ion too sallow, and some objected to the style of her || 
dress. Mrs. Highflyer said she had not the pape st 
woman of fashion, while Captain Halliard pronounced |! 
her a suspicious sail, and declared his beiief that she 
was a privateer in disguise. The fair stranger, how- 
ever, walked daily to the fountain, modestly cast down 
her eyes when gazed at, and seemed unconscious of || 
all but her own horrors. 

About this time Major Fitzconnell appeared upon 
the busy scene. He was a tall, handsome man, of 
easy address, and polished manners, who seemed to 
regard all around him with an air of very polite un- 
concern. He was announced as an officer in his 
Britanic Majesty's service, and brother to Earl Some- 
body in England. It was reported that he had large 
landed possessions in the west. He did not appear 


to seek society, but was too well bred to repel any ci- 
vilities which were offered to him. The gentlemen 
were well pleased with his good sense, his knowledge 





| will be seen that ample time was afforded on this oe- | 


| casion for a tete-a-tete. The ice being thus broken, | 

and the water duly quaffed, the gentlem: an propo:ed a | 
| promenade, to which the lady after some little hesita- || 
jtion acceded; and when the great bell summoned | 
jthem to breakfast, they repaired to the table with ex- | 
‘cellent appetites, and cheeks glowing with healthful | 
hues, produced by the exercise of the morning. 

At ten o'clock the lady issued forth from her cham- 
ber, adorned with new charms, by the recent labors || 
of the toilet, and strolling pensively, book in hand, to | 
the farthest corner of the great piazza, commenced 
her studies. It happened, at the same moment, that 


i 


choly musings of his soul, upon his flute. 
lady he hesitated, begged pardon for his intrusion, | 
and was about to retire—but the lady assured him it | 
was no ‘intrusion at all,’ and laid aside her book. 


The gentleman was goon seated beside her. He beg- | 








the Major, fresh from his valet’s hands, hied himself | 
to the same cool retreat, to breathe forth the melan- | 
Seeing the | 


“sant : as how muéh they love one another, and how 
| happy they intend to be, and what a fine thing it is 
|| for two fond hearts to be dissolved and melted down 
‘into one, &e. love and murder 

| were related—the lady told of several distressed 
'swains who had incontinently hanged themselves for 

|| their rnistresses, and the gentleman as often assevera- 
|| ted that not one of those martyred lovers adored the 
| obec of his passion, with half the fervor which he 
|| felt for his own, dear, sweet, darling, precious, little 

‘| Anne! At last, throwing his arm over his wife's 

| chair, he said caretessly, 

‘Who has the management of your property, my 
dear?’ 

‘ You have my darling,’ replied she. 

‘I shall have, when I get it,’ said the husband—I 
meant to inquire, in whose possession it was at pres- 
ent ? 

‘It is all in your own possession,’ said the lady. 

‘Do not trifle with me,’ said the gentleman, pat- 


Many examples of 
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Areca a alia 


and chagrined that the common-place operation of eat- | 
ing was so often allowed to interrupt the feast of rea.. 


At four o’clock the military stranger handed Miss 
‘Simper into an elegant gig, and drove to the neigh. 
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.of your regiment ? 





* My face i is 
her head on his 

‘To be plain | you, da nid the impas.| 
sioned bridegroom—* I have need of money immedi- 
ately—the hired gig in which we came to this place | to 
has been returned, and Ihave not the means to pro- || leisure. 
cure another conveyance.’ 

‘To be equally candid with you sir,’ replied the 
happy welds 2 I have nothing in the wae ie what 
you see.’ 

‘ Have you no real estate ?’ “< Major, starting 
on his feet. 

‘ Not an acre.’ 

‘No bank stock ? : 

‘ None.’ o 

‘ No securities—no podem money ?” 

‘ Nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Are you not the daughter and heiress of a rich bro- 
ker?” ; 

‘ Not I, indeed.’ 

‘ Who the devil are you then ? 

‘Iam your wife, sir, and the daughter of a very 
honest blacksmith.’ 

‘Bless me !’ exclaimed the Major, starting back 
with astonishment—then covering his face with both 
his hands, he remained for a moment, absorbed in 
thought. Resuming his serenity, he said in a sneer- 
ing tone, ‘I congratulate you, madam, on being the 
wife of a beggar like yourself. I am a ruined man, 
and know not whence to supply my immediate wants.’ 

‘Can you not draw upon the earl, your brother ? 
said the lady. 

‘ I have not the honor of being allied to the nobility.’ 

‘Perhaps you can have recourse to the pay-master 






‘I do not happen to belong to any regiment.’ 

-¢ And have you no lands in Arkaasas ? 

* Not an acre.’ 

‘Pray then, sir, may I take the liberty of asking 
who you are ?” 

‘I am your husband, madam, at your service, and 
only son to a famous gambler, who left me heir to his 
principles and profession.’ 

‘My father gave me a good education,’ said the 
lady. 

* So did mine,’ said the gentleman—‘ but it has not 
prevented me from, trumping the wrong trick this 
time.’ 
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But much more, far then they, 
I love that sprightly witchery 
Digcover'd i in thy play. 


Oh! may thy life be even,— 
Thy virtues here begin, 
And consummate in heaven 

Beyond the reach of sin;— Ie 
Earth’s soil is but unfriendly 

To innocence like thine, 
Requiring a more heavenly fst 

And more congenial clime, 







arly a much time over it, 
muches, into the beauty that dwells 
“This imperative restraint of his nature 
: § its influence over his life; and he 
grows cold to his own and all the world’s misfortunes ; 
knows no pleasure beyond his painting-room, and no 
pain beyond the impertinency of an occasional inter- 
ruption. He becomes a stoic, while the poet turns a 
fire-worshipper ; an adorer of that furious element 
which consumes himself and everything else, with 
which it comes in contact. The one isa Brahmin, 
devoted calmly to his engrossing studies; the other, 
a Fakeer, stretched on a bed of spikes. The one rails 
} at the vices and wretchedness of the world; the oth- 
er shrugs his shoulder philosophically, and bids it de- 
|| part from his thoughts. 
|| According to Byron’s own declaration, Mr. West 
| was the only artist who drew his portrait faithfully. — 








Oh! let me, (absent Lucy, 
Now blooming like the rose,) 
Again behold thee onward, 
Beyond this woild of woes; 
Where flowers shall never wither, 
Where beauty never dies,— 
Yes, in the upper parad’se, 
Beyond the spangled skies. 













THERESA. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
‘FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE,’ 





EXTRACTS FROM 





| 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIFLD. 


Tue natural genius of American artists, unassisted 
by any advantages of matured education, has astou- 
ished those who are best able to appreciate the diffi. 
| culties in the path of success among the votaries of | 








So saying, Major Fitzconnell bounced out of the 
chamber, hastened to the bar, and called the landlord. 
His interesting bride followed on tip-toe, and listened | 
unobserved. The Major inquired ‘ at what hour the |} 
mail-stage would pass for New York.’ * About mid- 
night,’ was the reply. ‘ Please to secure me a seat,’ 
said the major, and let me be waked at the proper 
hour, * Only one seat?’ inquired the host. * One 
seat only!’ was the reply. The landlord remarked 
that it was customary for gentlemen who set off in 
the night to pay their fare in advance, upon which 
the major paid for the seat. 

The inajor and his bride retired to separate cham- 
bers; the former was soon locked in the arms of 
sleep, but the latter repelled the drowsy god from her 
eye-lids. When she heard the stage drive up to the 
door of the inn, she hastily rose, and having previ- 
ously made up her bundle, without which a lady never 
steals a march, hastened down stairs. Upon the way 
she met the landlord, who inquired if her husband was | 
awake. 

‘ He is not,’ said the lady, ‘and need not be dis- 
turbed.’ 














painting. Drawn forth by adventitious circumstances, That portrait I saw in the artist’s painting-room. It 
that genius has revealed itself as the future glory of | || was utterly unlike any other likeness of the bard; one 
America. He who, six years ago, for the first time, | || who had never seen this, nor the poet, couid ris not 
|| exercised his pencil, in a moment of extreme distress, || || the remotest idea how he looked. It is the fashion to 
n 
n n um 
jon a signboard of an humble inn in Kentucky, now | | believe that Byron’s forehead was astonishingly high ; 
| draws, in faithful characters, the portraits of dukes || 1. this was so far from being tree, thet howe 
’ 
land earls in the all-accomplished empire of Great || | many a furehead, projecting from the skulls of veep 


B ‘ 2 : 
i a bao to Harding ; the eo rs ghd iiordinary men, much loftier than his. His hair fell 
ineator o e human countenance in Englan 1e ‘back on his head, and gave his brow a much greater 


Duke of Sussex, the best by the way, of all the Ducal | ‘apparent altitude than it really possessed. His eyes 
brothers of George, Lord Hamilton, and many others || p y 
z= omy | were of a dull grey, very close to each other ; his face 
of the nobility, have (gracious/y, as John Bull would land neck very full and handsome. But description is 
say,) allowed him to make bis fortune on their faces. | yonh nothing ; those, who like the bard saul > 
Yet, previous to this success, he end i 3 <a 
denier ° a3 en lured, like most  encumater a voyage, may see his likeness in Leices- 
poor Americans, who go to Europe, distress and trou- || \ter Square; a likeness universally allowed to be go 
ble of no ordinary description. What his agp faithful, that six hundred guineas have been offered 
| sufferings were, it would be of no use to specify, save | | for it and refused. The portrait of his Italian mis 
: - 


that, like almost all the ills of this world, they sprung || tress, Guiccioli, the married countess—beautifully 


| >. rnes Ire | 
a that worst of Pandora’s plagues, pitiless pover ‘ame by “7 ane tent oneenied the place of Lady 
7 y yron; and throws, from her full ruby lip and volup- 
Mr. West, after residing for several years in Italy | tuuus eye, a smile of wantonness, and a glance, whose 


and France, has taken up his abode in London ; where | magic is infamy, on the libertine husband of a forsak 
he prosecutes his beautiful art with the skill of a gen-"' on woman. 
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e advantage 1 
critics, licensed or unlicensed, installed over their 
works, to prepossess the public in favor of one and 
against another. They are not troubled with the heb- 
domadal Davee! conan = those self-constit 







selves. Every uc expulons, verbally, 
ion, and it passes for just what that opinion is worth. 


publish bitter complaints, as Mr. Haydon has lately 
done, and as Fuseli and Barry formerly did. But 
these occasional bickerings — meg themselves are 





evils to which rival members. professions must 
patiently submit. Here ) intruders ; no 
forcign Areopagist, no literary “Cossack, no Tartar 
Cham or Kouli Khan, to dictate. and presc ibe, like 
the blockhead emperor of Austria to the” r olleges 0 
itely. The arts flourish more than literature in France, 
‘Sagland, and America; and the true reason of their 

superior prosperity is to be found in the.r freedom, || 
generally, from all dogmatic reviews. For as genius || 
declines in any Jand, the age of criticism always en- 
sues; as the folly of refinement and the torrent of | 
vice followed the downfall of chivalry. 
fo one who has never seen the Louvre, Somerset 








|| ed fibres of the sycamore crash! ‘Then !he agony of 
|| and the child—it “is terrific. That picture has often 


|| the greater | genius, 


" strongly outlined images to the mind, ‘which the poet 







pe age crag, aa wy t the hair of 

b and the tree, that supports them all, is 
breaking! ns! one can almost hear the strain- 
every countenance-—the varied agony of the old man. 


haunted my dreams. Of the two, Martin’s displays 
prerr the latter produces 
an equally sublime 

Perhaps, the Sacred ee afford the finest 
scope both for poetry and painting in the world. The 
‘expressive brevity of their relations supplies a few 


or artist can magnify or heighten, and convert into 
preternatural beauty, or soul-harrowing sublimity.— 
What has been the Unqualified admiration of all ages 
cannot fail to deli; r astonish when genius unfolds 
the breathing canvass, or strikes the lyre of heaven. 
Nothing can be finer than the Apostles of Raphael ; 
their meekness, their fortitude, their consciousness of 
the incalculable importance of their mission, are all 
delineated in admirable character. Though we see 
not the genius of Raphael here, yet many of their 
scripture pieces are very fine. Christ, crowned with 
thorns, by W. Hilton, is a very great picture. The 
whole grouping of the infuriated Jews, the stern Ro- 
man soldiers, the far-seen, pusillanimous disciples, 
and, over all, the godlike meekness, the awful face of 
the Almighty Saviour, are astonishingly effective.— 
But the insolent mockery of the slave, who is thrust- 
ing the rod into Christ’s manacled hand, is delineated 
in the most forcible style of masterly genius. 





|| don increases iiss 37] presume there were two thou» — 
sand fine houses building in the vicinty of Regent | 
street when I left the kingdom. This disproportion. 


ate magnitude has been the complaint of those best 
calculated.to estimate its folly, for these two hundred 
years, Rousseau plainly told the English that Lon- 
don would be the ruin of England; and the wise old 
Burton—blessed be the memory of that wonderful 
man! speaks equally to the point; ‘ Amongst our 
towns there is only London that bears the face of a 
city—epitome Britannia, a famous emporium, sec- 
ond to none beyond seas, a noble mart ; but sola cres- 
eit, descrescentibus aliis; and yet, in my slender 
judgment, defective in many things. The rest (some 
few excepted, as York, Bristol, Norwich and Wor- 
cester) are in mean estate, ruinous most part, poor 
and full of beggars, by reason of their decayed trades, 
neglected or bad policy.’ Again he says, ‘many 
will not believe but that our island of Great Britain is 
now more populous than it ever was; yet, let them 
read Bede, Leland and others; they shall find it 
flourished miost in the Saxon Heptarchy, and in the 
Conqueror’s time was far better inhabited than at this 
present. See the Doomsday Book; and show me 
those thousands of parishes which are now decayed, 
cities ruined, villages depopulated, etc.,’ and all this 
has been done to populate London. If the English 
take exceptions at the remarks of foreign travellers, 
they are bound to believe their own writers, at least. 
Instead of exciting unqualified admiration, by its vas- 
titude, its opulence, its splendor, and its pomp, Lon- 
don rather throws a gloom over the reflecting mind, 
when it considers, while surrounded by everything 
that is gorgeous and beautiful, that the whole wealth, 








Pharaoh’s submission, by Haydon, is full of regal | 
dignity and haughty power, vainly struggling with the | 


F\\ invisible vengeance of defied and insulted God; of || 


stern but inexultant grandeur and long-tried confi- || 
dence in the truth of heaven, on the part of Moses | 


and Aaron; and of utter terror, blended with insuffer- || 
able agony, in the mother who bends over the stiffen- || 
|| ing corse of her beloved and only son. 


Joseph, interpreting the dream of the Chief Baker, || 


of the youthful form and features of the future Gov- 


comparatively, of a prosperous kingdom is before the 
hee: If a fue should capture London, England is 
jlost. Her other defences could avail nothing if an 
enemy once landed and made good their station at 
|| Woolwich. The establishment of strongly fortified 
| and prosperous cities at certain allotted distances all 
over Great Britain would seem more consonant with 


|| the wisdom of statesmen, than making one vast city 


\the nursery of every vice, the treasure-house of in- 


I | by John Hayter, is remarkable for the fine contrast || calculable wealth, at the expense of a whole king- 


| dor n. But English legislators think not so; and their 


House presents a grand collection of all that is beau- || ernor of Egypt, and the dark, muscular, agonized face | | opinion is worth more to them than that of a solitary 


tiful and sublime in painting. But it lost much of its | 


claim to admiration when I beheld the richest assem- || 


° : | 
blage in Europe. There is to me—an amateur mere- | 


ly, not a connoisseur—a fine finish, a delicate tinc- || 


ture of the last noble conceptions of genius about the | 


pictures which adorn the Parisian Palace, which can- \ How beautifully interesting is the mild and holy Re- || | commercial city. 
\\ 


|of the Baker. The distant streaming light, that only || 


shows the gloom of the dungeon, falls admirably up- 


on the well-developed groupe. 
Christ, 
| Ross, is another example of the effect of contrast.— 


not be paralleled by anything in Somerset Honse, the \ deemer, calmly, as with the consciousness of omnipo- || 


British Gallery, the British Institution, or the Mar- || 


quis of Stafford’s Gallery. 


tent undelegated power, bidding the ferocious demo- | 


| traveler, who makes his observations, like Jacques in 


the play, very much according to the feeling which 


|| successive objects are calculated to inspire. 
dispossessing the Demoniacs, by W. C. || 


The public ornaments of London cannot appear ad- 
\| vantageously amid the mud and smoke of a great and 
They are blackened by the murky 
|clouds and dilapidated by the humid atmosphere.— 
Their airy beauty is soon lost in a destructive climate, 


Yet the collections in || niacs—the howling, raging devils, that would blas- | and their outward splendor is less imposing from the 


each of these noble temples of art are invaluable. —|| pheme but dare not —depart from the miserable man ! || Propinquity of objects either loathesome in themselves 
| 

Some of the pictures—I cannot afford to go over each || || With the inconceivable dignity of boundless power, | |r made so by association. But, notw ithstanding these 

of the above places separately, but speak of their or- | he stands—undisturbed by the frantic attitudes and || |disadvantages, London may boast of many magnifi- 


naments without distinguishing to which of them the || 
paintings belong—some of the pictures are remarka- 
ble for the display of a grand imagination, and others || 
for their delicate feeling ; some for horror, and many |} 
for beauty. Of the former class is Martin’s Deluge ; 
a picture fraught with the sublimest terrors; the dark 
cliff, beelting over the howling waters, just ready to 
devour, where the last of the agonizing antediluvians 
stand gazing on approaching destruction ; the turbid 
waves; the lurid skies; the solitary wretch, vainly 
breasting the tumultuous ocean—the whole scene is 
terribly sublime. Yet, I saw, in Paris, a less impos- 
ing but fully equal display. All the world had been 
drowned, except one family. They, too, are on a cliff; 
the gray-haired father has wound one arm around the 
srunk of @ decayed sycamore, and, with the other, 


| horrible contortions of the incarnate fiends. 

The circumference of London is thirty miles ; its | 
population about one million, four hundred thousand ! 
| Here this vast multitude are cooped up, to practise | 
on each other, to plunder and devour. Vice augments 
its atrocity as it pervades society, like a plague; each 
grows worse while he observes the offences of his 
neighbor. The strength of the kingdom is exhausted 
by the gigantic size of this wonderful city. Thou- 
sands of acres, in different parts of England, lie bar- 
ren for want of cultivators; while the government is 
obliged to wade in the blood of some useless war to 
rid the country of a superabundant population. All 
the other cities and towns in England are contempti- 
ble in comparison with this ; they remain stationary 
where the seventeenth century loft them. Yet Lon- 








|| cent structures; some admirable for their antiquity, 
|| some for their utility, and some for their yet uninjur- 
lled beauty. A hoary grandeur, an awe-inspiring gloom 
|| hangs over the Tower of Julius, which its melancholy 
|| history but too much augments. The prison of prin- 
||ces—the slaughiter-house of ambition; the dungeon 
|| of traitors—the strong castle of the feudal ages ; his 
|| tory invests it with terror, and the mind is overcloud- 
ed while its vast recesses are explored. Quickly we 
travel back through generations that have gone. We 
behold the noble tenants of these gloomy walls sub- 
mitting, with strong shudderings, to their disastrous 
fate, and fearfully anticipating the doom which awaits 
them. Their shadows seem to gloom along the walls, 
and the imagination yet hears the sighs and groans, 
which once echoed along these darksome passages 
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and desolate chil, sinhoabd except by the aay 
listening vaults of their prison dwelling. But there 
is something awful.in such fancies, and heart-chilling 
in such recollections. ‘The dungeons and the towers 
are empty now ; or rather they are tenanted, much 
to the credit of modern civilization, only by wild 
beasts—their proper occupants. It would be atri- 
umph of humanity to behold all the feudal castles in 
Europe populated only by such untameable animals. 
Their natures bear a close affinity to those of the 
haughty and immitigable barons who erected them.— 
The dreadful strongholds of the barbaric and ruthless 
lords of other times should reverberate only the roar- 
ings of lions and the howlings of tigers, less savage 
than they. Let the walls sink to rain and the battle- 
ments fall! Why should mati—imaginis imago, Dei 
umbra—labor to perpetiiate the vestiges of an age 
when the earth groaned at the atrocities of innumera- 
ble tyrants, and justice cried in vain to that avenging 
God, whose name and ordinances were alike blas- 
phemed and despised ? “ Too much disposed to prefer 
any times to our own, and to diffuse the romantic col- 
oring of our own vain imaginations over events and 
persons long since passed away, we heedlessly rey- 
erence deeds black as hell, and destroyers more nefa- 
rious than Abaddon. But, undazzled by the delusive 
gorgeousness of chivalric days, and undeceived by 
the mellow light which time has shed over ancient 
achievements, let reason calmly scrutinize the occur- 
rences of the elder time; and barons and knights and 
gallant ladies, with all their train of abbesses and pri- 
ors, bishops and cardinals, will sink into what in real- 
ity they were—bioody, lawless warriors and plunder- 
















































‘ise of a golden sunset, to which I have now become 


BY NATHANIEL P, WILLIS. 


NUMBER XXKXI. 


Ovr gondola set us on shore at Fusina an hour or 
twa before sunset, with a sky (such as we have had | 
for five months) without a cloud, and the same prom- 


so accustomed, that rain anda dark heaven would 
seem to me almost unnatural. It was the hour and 


ice, and we look at the ‘blue Friuli mountains,’ the 
‘ deep-dyed Brenta,’ and the ‘far Rheetian hill,’ and 
feel the truth of his description as well as its beauty. 
The two banks of the Brenta are studded with the | 
palaces of the Venetian nobles for almost twenty 
miles, and the road runs close to the water on the 
northern side, following all its graceful windings, and, 
at every few yards, surprising the traveler with some 
fresh scene of cultivated beauty, church, palace, or 
garden, while the gondolas on the stream, and the 
fair ‘damas’ of Italy sitting under i porticos, enli- 
ven and brighten the picture. These people live out 
of doors, and the road was thronged with “he conta- 
pod here and there rolled by a carriage, with 
in livery ; or a family of the better class on 
Cade evening walk, sauntered along at the Italian 
pace of indolence, and a finer or happier looking race 
of people would not easily be found. It is difficult to 
see the athletic frames and dark flashing eyes of the 
Lombardy peasantry, and remember their degraded | 
condition. You cannot believe it will remain so. If 
they think at all, they must, in time, feel too deeply 
to endure. 











ers, lascivious adulterers, and ungodly idolaters. Let | 
their memories perish with the dungeons, where in- | 
nocence sighed unsuccored, and valor was extirpated | 
by midnight treachery. Words, more than wisdom, 
sway the minds of men; and when a romancer talks 
of helms and lances, o 
—warriors in glittering mail, invincible ; 


donjohns, 
keeps, corridors, iadyloves 


, gallant adventures, and 
other such fine sounding things ; we are very apt to | 
forget that this splendid armor covered hearts black- 

er than Erebus, and heads moie ignorant than that of || 
the lowest goatherd of St. Gothard ; that these war- | 
riors went forth to plunder and dential and returned 
to their baronial halls to revel, like outroaring peas- | 


ants, over the bloody spoils of the widow and the fath- | 
erless. 





STANZAS. 

BY G. ZELOTES ADAM2. 

Tuoucu bright the scenes of life appear 
When in their opening bloom, 

Fate oft will blight our brief career, 
And shroud the soul in gloom 

Thus with the friends we fondly cherish, 
For soon they fade and die; 

Like earth’s fair flowers they perish, 
Beneath life’s glowing sky. 


With unremitting care we toil. 
To gain the plants of bliss, 

From wealth and pleasure’s flowery soil, 
That yield no happiness: 

Lone pilgrims in this vale of tears, 
We journey to the grave; 

Each cherished tie that life endears, 
Must sink in death’s dark wave. 


Frail man! though doomed awhile to weep 
On Time’s bewild’red strand, 

There is beyond its stormy deep, 
For thee a brighter land ; 

Where smiling Hope, immortal queen! 
Shall wave her spotless plume: 

When earth and all its pageant scene, 
Are mould’ring in the tomb. 


The guide-book says, the «traveler wants words 


the spot at which Childe Harold must have left Ven- |), 


ampitheatre, and 
by moonlight was expressed 
whole party. The custode wai oaialy; 04 

tered the vast arena and stood inthe iw with, 
gigantic ranges of stone seats tow up a 


ding circle, as if to the very sky, and th 
and echoing dens lying | black and silent in the dead 
shadows of the moon. A hundred thousand people 


could sit here; and it was in these arenas, scattered 
through the Rowinh provinces, that the bloody gladia- 
tor fights, and the massacre of christians, and every 
scene of horror, amuse d the su of the mighty 
‘mistress of the world. never believe it, 
if hy Miao seen how cco aan moonlight 

ring ice and with 










As enoug 
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| to express his sensations at the beauty of the country 
| from Padua to Verona.’ Its beauty is owing to the 
i | wenfection of a method of cultivation universal in Ita- 


gorgets, casques, spears, visors | ly. The fields are divided into handsome squares, by | | 
\|rows of elms or other forest trees, and the vines are || 


trained upon these with all the elegance of holiday 
festoons, winding about the trunks, and hanging with || 
1 their heavy clusters from one to the other, the foilage || 
| of vine and trec mingled so closely that it appears as 
if they sprung from the same root. Every square is 
| perfectly enclosed with these fantastic walls of vine- 
|leaves and grapes, and the imagination of a poet 
'| could conceive nothing more beautiful for a festival of 
'| Bacchus. 
| corn. The vines are luxuriant always, and often 
! send their tendrils into the air higher than the top- 
\ most branch of the tree, and this extends the whole 


i 


between. 

It was just the season for gathering and pressing | 
the grape, and the romantic vineyards were full of the | 
happy peasants, of all ages, mounting the ladders ad- 
venturously for the tall clusters, heaping the baskets 
and carts, driving in the stately gray oxen with their | 
loads, and talking and singing as merrily, as if it| 
were Arcadia. Oh how beautiful these scenes are in 
Italy. The people are picturesque, the land is like 


described centuries ago, and as the still living pic- 
tures of the glorious old masters represent them. 
The most every-day traveler smiles and wonders, as 
he lets down his carriage windows to look at the 
vintage. 

We have been three or four days in Verona, visit- 
ing Juliet’s tomb, and riding through the lonely en- 
virons. The opera here is excellent, and we went 
last night to see ‘Romeo and Juliet’ performed in the 
city renowned by their story. The prima donna was 








The ground between is sown with grass or | 


distance from Padua to Verona, with no interruption | 
except the palaces and gardens of the nobles lying | 


the poetry of nature, the habits are all as they were | 


travel. She et ce» . ever, and plays much 
better, though Deen ill, and looked thin. In 
the prison Beene, she was ghastlicr even than the 










































d. There are few pleasures in Eu- 
like “such singing as her’s, and the Italians, in 
their excellent operas, and the cheap rate at which 
they can be frequented, have a resource correspond- 

| ing to every thing else in their delightful country. 
| Every comfort and luxury is better and cheaper in 
| Healy than elsewhere, and it isa pity that he who can 
get his wine for three cents a bottle, his dinner and 
his place at the opera for ten, and has lodgings for 
| any thing he chooses to pay, cannot find leisure, and 
does not think it worth the trouble, to look about for 
means to be free. It is vexatious to see nature lay- 
ishing such blessings on slaves. 

The next morning we visited a palace, which, as it 
is not mentioned in the books of travel, I had not be- 
fore seen—the Lambaccari. It was full of glorious 
pictures, most of them for sale. Among others, we 
were captivated with a Magdalen of unrivalled sweet- 
ness, by Guido Carracci. It has been bought since : 
|| by Mr. Cabot, of Boston, who passed through Bologna 

the day after, and will be sent to America, I am hap- 

} py to say, immediately. There were also six of . 

|| « Charles the Second’s beauties,’—portraits of the cel- 

ebrated women of that gay monarch’s court, by Sir 

Peter Lely—ripe, glowing English women, more vo- : 
|| luptuous than chary-looking, but pictures of exquisite 
| workmanship. There were nine or ten apartments 
|| to this splendid palace, all crowded with paintings by 
| the first masters, and the surviving Lambaccari is said 

'to be selling them one by one for bread. It is really 

|| melancholy to go through Italy, and see how her peo- 

‘ple are suffering, and her nobles starving under op- 

| pression. 

We crossed the Appenines in two of the finest 

| days that ever shone, and descending through clouds 
and mist to the Tuscan frontier, entered the lovely 
valley of the Arno, sparkling in the sunshine, with 
all its palaces and spires, as beautiful as ever. Iam 
at Florence once more, and parting from the delight- 



































: FLOWERS OF POLITE LATERATURE. 





: ni cui tending he nota gin 
ii is the ruined ville of Ratan, where was 
















| ocaliens of antique art. The sun had set, however, 
and the long campagna of twenty miles lay between 

|| us and Rome. We were compelled to leave it unseen. 

m- || We entered the gates at nine o’clock, unrobbed.— 

¢ OF || rather an unusual good fortune, we were tuld, for trav- 
. hoa ge dark on that lonely waste. Perhaps our 
i ne dageinee us of the romance. 


I left a crowded Simon at midnight, wearied with 
a day at Tivoli, and oppressed with an atmosphere 
|| breathed by two hundred, dancing and card-playing, 
Romans and foreigners ; and with a step from the por- 
tico of the noble palace of our host, came into a broad 
beam of moonlight, that with the stillness and coolness 
of the night refreshed me at once, and banished all 
disposition fo; sleep. A friend was with me, and I 
igus a ramble among the ruins. | 
- The sentinel challenged us as we entered the Fo- 
ram. The frequent robberies of romantic strangers 
ces of = and! in this lonely place have made a guard necessary, and 
vith a fe 7 To’ are now stationed from the Arch of Severus to 
| the Coliseum, We passed an hour rambling among 
rushing down through the ruins of the temples. Nota footstep was to be 
> zeteaih over which i. heard, nor a sound even from the near city ; and the 
Tight. |! tail columne, with their broken friezes and capitals, 
' oar | and the grand imperishable arches, stood up in the 
one sparry sheet to |b t light of the moon, looking indeed like the mon- 
nei are not unlike it.|/ uments of Rome. fam told they are less majestic by 
i from the little ter- daylight. The rubbish and fresh earth injure the ef- 
penenging fect. But Ihave as yet seen them in the garb of moon- 
light only, and{shall carry this impr.ssion away. | 
We went thence to the Temple of Vesta. It is 
shut up in the modern streets, ten or fifteen minutes |) 
walk from the Forum. The picture of this perfect 
temple, and the beautiful purpose of its consecration, || 
have been always prominent in my imaginary Rome. 
It is worthy of its association—an exquisite round 
temple, with its simple circle of columns from the 
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race, wet by the Pes n 

rocks, looked up the ‘cavern of 
passage, through which half the divi err 
to meet the fall in the gulf. Then mounting | 
top, we took mules to make the three miles’ circuit of 
the glen, and see what are called the Cascate li. 

No fairy- work could exceed the beauty of the little | 
antique Sybil’s temple, perched on the top of the crag} 
above the fall. As we rode round the other edge of | 
the glen, it stood opposite us in al] the beauty of its || base to the roof, a faultless thing in proportion, and as 
light and airy architecture ; a thing that might be | light and floating to the eye as if the wind might lift 
borne, ‘like Loretto’s chapel, through the air,’ and|| jt, It was no common place to stand beside, and re- 
seem no miracle. | call the poetical truth and fiction of which it has been 
A mile farther on I began to recognize the features | the scene—the vestal lamp cherished or neglected by 
of the scene, at a most lovely point of view. It was|! its high-born votaries, their honors if pure, and their 
dreadful death if faithless. it needed not the heav- 


the subject of one of Cole’s landscapes, which I had | 

seen in Florence ; and I need not say to any one who || only moonlight that broke across its columns to make || 
. ° } 
it a very shrine of fancy. 


knows the works of this admirable artist, that it was | 
My companion proposed a visit next to the Calcao || 


done with truth andtaste.* The little town of Tivo- | 
li hangs on a jutting lap of the mountain, on the side|| Maxima. A common sewer, after the Te 2mple of Ves-|| 
ta, sounds like an abrupt transition; but the arches | | 


of the ravine opposite to your point of view. From 
beneath its walls, as if its foundations were laid upon || beneath which we descended were touched by moon- 1 
light, and the vines and ivy crossed our path, and in- | 


a river’s fountains, bursts foaming water in some thir- 
ty different falls; and it seems to you as if the long | stead of a drain of filth, which the fame of its imperi- || 
al builder would scarce have sweetened, a rapid stream 


declivities were that moment for the first time over- | 
flowed, for the currents go dashing under trees, and | leaped to the light, and disappeared again beneath the 
oyerleaping vines and shrubs, appearing and disappeuar- || solid masonry, more like a wild brook plunging into a 
ing continually, till they all meet in the quiet bed of grotto than the thing one expects to find it. The clear 
the river below. ‘¢ It was made by Bernini,’ said | little Juturna, (on the banks of which Castor and Pol- 
the guide, as we stood gazing at it; ard, odd as this | lux watered their forming horses, when bringing the 
information sounded, while wondering at a spectacle || news ot victory to Rome,) dashes now through the 
worthy the happiest accident of nature, it will explain || Cloaca Maxima; and a fresher and purer spot, and 

waters with a more musical murmur, it has not been 

























































| it exhibited in real life. 
| time in analysing the picture of a plant, while the 








From the Record of Genius. 
NOVEL READING. 

Manxrnp are naturally inclined to subject their rea- 

son to the dominion of their feelings, and adopt any 

course, however detrimental, which affords them pres- 

ent pleasure. Hence, the very general popularity of 

works of fiction, “and the eagerness with which they 


are demanded by the reading public. The mind of — 


man, wearied by the dull monotony of Jife, seeks, in. 

stead of fortifying itself to endure the cares and ills of 
the present existence, to forget them all, by burying 

itself in a world of romance. For a time one may. 
succeed. For a time he may dream on, grasping at 
the shadows of his own imagination, or revel in an 

Elysium conjured up in the fancy of the Novelist.— 

But the truth must come, sooner or later, he must 

open his eyes to scenes around him, he must contem. 

plate man as he is, and mingle with the world stript of 
the romance of fiction. Sickening will be that view, 

and disgustiag that intercourse to one who has spent 

the flower of his days in dreams of fancied bliss. 


I am well aware that there are many plausible argu- 
ments adduced in favor of Novel reading; and it surely 
would be very strange, if, with the influence almost 
unbounded possessed by fictitious writers, in moulding 
the character of society, many reasons, deducible from 
the state of society which themselves have contributed 
to form, could not be presented in favor of fictitious 
writings. It has been frequently asserted that Novel 
reading gives one a knowledge of human nature. 
Supposing (for the sake of argument) we grant that 
it does. Whatthen? Does it follow that this is the 
only, or even the best way for obtaining that knowl- 
edye, so essential fur acquiring influence over mind? 
We recollect the reply of Patrick Henry to a friend 
who was preparing aes or public life by exten- 
| sive reading—* Read man.’ With far greater propri- 


late might we reply to the student of human nature, 


’ 


‘Read man :’ study the character of man as we find 


Would a naturalist spend his 


plant itself lies at his feet? So should not the person 
who is studying the nature and character of man, neg- 


lect intercourse with mankind—bury himself from the ~ 


world, and study the delineations of human character 
in Novels and Romances; which, however faithful to. 
the original, can afford but a feint and imperfect view 
of real life. Let the vast amount of time consumed 


| by the Student on fictitious writings be spent in stu- 


dying the English Historians, Essayists and Poets— 


|| the delineation of private life in Biography and Me- 


moir; while at the same time he is a close and scru- 
tinizing observer of the occurrences of the day—of 
the construction of his own mind—of the dispositions 
of those by whom he is surrounded —in a word, prac- 
tically acquainted with mental philosophy, and we 
shal] have a man better qualified to endure the storms 


| and hurricanes of life, better prepared to rise in the 
| e . . 
| world, than if he had studied the character of man in 


all the Novels ever yet published. 

But we are prepared to assert that Novel reading 
does not give a person a knowledge of human nature. 
We are to take Novels, or fictitious writings as they 
are, and human nature as it is exhibited to us in the 
actions of men. Doubtless, fiction might be made 
the instrument for illustrating tho passions of man, 
to better advantage than almost any other species of 





the phenomena of the place to you—the artist having 
turned a mountain river from its course, and leading it | my fortune to see. We stooped over a broken col- 
under the town of Tivoli, threw it over the sides of | umn for a drink, and went home, refreshed, to bed. 

the precipitous hill upon which it stands. One of the | 
streams appears from beneath the ruins of the ¢ Valli| 
of Mecenas,’ which topples over a precipice just be- | 
low the town, looking over the campagna towards | 
Rome—a situation worthy the patron of the poets. 
We rode through the immense subterranean arches, | 















*On my way to Rome, (near Radicofani, [ think,) we pass- 
hs y } 


brown cloak and slouched hat, arrested the attent on of all 
my companions. I bad seen him before. From a pve mn. 
utes sketch in passing, Mr. Cole had made one of the most 
spirited heads I ever saw, admiably like, and worthy Caravag- 
gio for force and expression. 














|| composition. 


ed au old man, whose picturesque figure, enveloped in his |} 


3ut as public opinion is upon the sub- 
|jeet,a Novel displaying the actions and sessions of 
| man as exhibited in ‘life’s dull mozotony ’ would be 
| discarded by the literary world. And this is perfectly 
natural. Men think they know snfficient about the 
| scenes of ordinary life, and pant for something new; 
| for something tinged with romance ; something that 
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ties incident to the present ¢ C caseatrene Would the 
perusal of every-day occut do this? Would 
the exhibition of actions ‘with which 
they are familiar do this? - ‘Were Novels confined in 
their descriptions of character to what is exhibited in 
life, the only school for learning e human nature, 
they would be indeed harmless, for they would be 
upon our shelves unread and untouched, like the fo- 
lios of Grotius, or the stately collections of Monastic 
theology. 

From a few moments’ examination it will be clearly 
seen that the characters described in most of our po- 
pular Novels, find not a counterpart in real life. 
Who ever witnessed the senseless pedantry of Dr. 
Bottius, the ludicrous simplicity of David Gaunt, or 
the etcrial monotonous jargon of Mortis Brown? 
Who ever witnessed in his intercourse with mankind, 
the manly heroism, the devoted loyalty, the almost 
insane joyal love, to an exiled pretender to the throne, 
leading its possessor to abandon all the sweets of life, 
from sympathy in his misfortunes, in a female, as ex- 
hibited in the character of Flora Melvor? or the vit- 
tuous principle, the noble mindedness of a Meg Mer- 
riles, combined with the character of a notorious 
thief, and on ignorant vagrant? or the wild, roman- 
tic madness of * Norna, of the fitful head.” Who 
ever saw such weakness of spirit, such humility of 
soul, as exhibited in the character of Aubrey Dever- 
aux, concealing even from his most intimate friends, 
a heart, the seat of the blackest passions, prompting 
to crimes at which depravity itself would blush? For 
the honor of unsophisticated virtue, for common 
respect to the feclings 0: readers, may characters of 
his description be as strange in fiction as they are 
vain inhuman hfe! By a comparison of the popular 
fictitious characters of the day, with those exhibited 
in sober life, we shall find the resemblance more 
imaginary than real. Hence, then we see that al- 
though frequently the actioas and customs of men are 
correctly delineated in fictitious characters, the most 
popular Novels contain characters for which we look 


in vain in the annals of life; and consequently the}! 


Novel reader is peculiarly liable to get a false esti- 
mate of human character. 
Whitesboro’. P. 





VIRTUE. 
“We should act virtuously for virtue’s sake.” 


Tne charms of virtue excite our admiration, even 


will draw their minds from the troubles and seniheii 


enh saenes be and in the ay 
their own bosom, find that rest which is 
, bappiness. There is a satisfaction in t 
of correct motive and virtuous 
censure of the ¥ world cannot de 
of the rectitude of his own heart, man may bid defi- 
ance to the taunts, criticisms, and calumnies of man- 
kind. But how wretched must he be, who, writhing 
under the infamy of public accusation, has the severer 
sting of a condemning conscience. 
There is no pleasure in reflecting upon the commis- 
sion of a vicious action. Goaded to its performance 





effect it, still when accomplished, we seer 
totally failed when our wishes have been f 
summated, The error is in the cause. Excitement 
blinded us to a consideration of its merit, and its an- 
ticipated effect is accompanied by other circumstan- 
ces, which although unexpected, are inevitable. Re- 
venge, a passion to which we are | j 
one which absorbs every faculty, which urges us to 
the most strenuous exertion, brings into exercise all 
our perseverance, and demands the most unyielding 
patience, which calling hypocrisy to its aid, can afford 
'0 its victim. present kindness while planning his even- 
tual destruction, which of all passions is productive of 
tnost excitement, and in fact enlists all others as 
coadjutors, even when most successful is so far from 
producing happiness or peace, that even in its fulfil- 
ment, the heart is filled with bitterness, disappoint- 
| ment, and misery. Not thus with him who has care- 
fully examined, deliberately chosen, and steadily pur- 
sued a virtuous course; who with integrity for his 
chart, prudence for his pilot, justice for his compass, 
and the approbation of his conscience for his polar 
star, will safely glide through the ocean of life into the 
haven of peace. There are many inducements to the 
Although some vices may be fash- 
|ionable, although the neglect of some virtues may be 
‘tolerated, nevertheless the judgment o: the world is 
against a vic:ous, and in favor of a virtuous man. He, 
who is unrestrained by any except human laws, and 
violates those when he can escape with impunity, is 
| dreaded by all, despised by all, and most, by those who 
| endeavor to propitiate him. Irepeat what has been 
said by very many learned men of great experience. 
‘Some men by transcerdant talents command the res- 
pect of the world, although addicted to the mest flag- 











| pursuit of virtue. 





when we neglect her. The reward of a virtuous ac- |} 
tion is within us, and the condemnation of a neglect 
of duty is equally so.—It is not only better, but more | 
conducive to our happiness, to pursue the path of vir- | 
tue than to reject her guidance. I speak of virtue in| 
its most extensive latitude. That principle which | 
prompts us to * do unto others as we.would have them | 
do to us.’ The subjugation of ae passions, of vi- 
cious propensities, and sometimes ambitious desires, 

is imperiously demanded, if we would be strictly vir- 
tuous. But although at the commencement, the task 
be difficult, it is not insurmountable. Paley observes || 
of man that ‘he is a bundie of habits’—‘whatever is || 
made habitual, becomes not only easy in the perfor- I 
mance but indispensable to.our comfort.’ How neces- | 
sary therefore, that correct habits be early imbibed ; | 
and it is as easy to adopt virtuous as vicious propen- 
sities. ‘Together, they offer themselves to our accep- 
tance, and although the countenance of reason be 
rigid and stern, while that of unlawful pleasure is 
clothed in smiles, the votaries of the latter have inva- 
riably found the pleasure illusive and her huppiness a 
mask; while the advocates of virtue, on more inti- 


| 





| of their life. 
mate ayquaintance, no longer observe frowns upon her '| gagements, or such the reverse and stateliness of his 


cloud should obscure a mind of such brilliancy.? We 
| da, we must admire talent, but we shrink with disgust 
from hardened profligacy. He. therefore, who would 
gain and retain the respect of those whose approbation 
is our pride, should shun the allurements of vice. 
| who in all his actions is guided by principle, establish- 
{es afame which nor adversity vor enmity can over- 
| throw. With what confidence do we rely upon the 
assertion of that man whose tenacious love of truth 
}was never known to waver? Who would select a 
| friend from among the licentious! We cannot confide 
‘in the wicked, though we may admire qualities pos- 
|sessed by them. Butthe opinion of the world, though 
much, is not all which is commanded by him whose 
| guide is virtue, and whose conduct will sustain, unim- 
| peached, the severe scrutiny of self examination. If 
|a proud exultation be ever justifiable, it must be con- | 
ceded to that person who can conscientiously assert 
| the purity of his own heart. 








| Tur Morner.—Who is it that moulds the character 
| of our boys, for the first ten or twelve decisive years 
Not their father ; for such are his en- 


by whatever motive, however anxious we may be to || 


rant vices ; but we more deeply regret that so dark a |} 


He || 








ard the ship Pactolus, Capt. G. Wilson, 
while of a paarage from viper Marblehead, 
Massachusetts : 


* Aftera dealilaiien i heavy geal from the time 
we sailed from a... till we were early up with 
Cape Horn, i in w. we lost our boat, &e. &c,"and 







the ship would allow; at 
‘e were enveloped for a few 
Ness by a large olack cloud 
hail, either was sufficient 
to take a person off his feet, provided he bad hold of 
nothing; ont of this cloud came aba 
the size of a 32 Ib. shot. It des 








every _ n on board, pitvioas to its explosion, 
which was several seconds after its first appearance. 
The report of this non-descript thing, was as loud as 
that of four or five sharp muskets fired together. It 
had the effect to knock down nearly every man on 
the deck—without, however, injuring any of them, if 
f except the injury received froin the fright, which 
was almost death. The air was sulphurous for some 
time after the bursting of the ball. The chief mate 
was the first who came to his senses, and observing 
that the men were, from fear, unable to attend to the 
duty of the ship, he called out, ‘Come on! ’tis only 
a Cape Horn snow ball !’ 

I cannot describe the effect it had upon me, better 
than by comparing it with a severe shock of an elec- 
Its ef- 
fect upon the chief mate was, he said, as if an im- 
| mense weight was pressing him down, and I think he 
jremarked at the same time, that he had been struck 
| with lightning and that the sensation was similar.— 








trie machine—to which it was very similar. 





| No person on board; (and we had some old, very old 
‘salts’) had ever witnessed any thing of the kind be- 
fore. It left no trace of its having come on board, 
| except upon our memories, and from mine I am cer- 
tain it will never be erased.’ 





Tar Cxiartonet.—-The Clarionet approaches in tone 
| the female voice nearer than any other instrument, and 
|as a principal in the orchestra, it now sustains a dis- 
| tinguished part. This instrument, which is of German 
| origin, was introduced into Great Britain about the 
| year 1770—and for the first twenty years its use was 
| confined to the military—for it is remarkable, at the 
I ast grand performance at Westminster Abby, 1791, 
| that forty oboes, and forty bassoons, were admitted 
| into that stupendous orchestra of a thousand perform- 
|| ers, but the clarionet had not gained sufficient repu- 
|| tation to obtain a place. Soon after this period from 
its warlike tone, it was adopted by all the military 
bands upon the continent; and the French found it 
of such singular efficacy in leading on their troops to 

battle that all their regiments were headed by vast 

groups of these performers. 

At the federation of Paris, July 14, 1802, the wri- 

















ter was present when 18,000 troops passed in review 


|—Extract from the Journal of a pas 
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and musicians. 
y man is not less 
t for ‘twenty years is 


i. r Creal of a 
r ne continent, that 
instrumen 


ap sguality of en is warm and powerfil-araking 
somewhat of the oboe and trumpet eombined—and 
the luster of the tones adds great r nee to the 
orchestra. Composers employ the chalumeau or low- 
er octave, with singular effect. Notice its accompa- 
niment in Don Giovanni. = 
The tone of the clarionet is peculiarly grateful in 
the open air. Who has not sailed down the Rhine 
and held his oar to listen to 
grove! Hidden in the thick 1 
tains, on high you hear its clarion voice—it is the feast 
of the vine dressers, and Draehenfellers and Jura re- 
turn the cheerful strains. Encircled by mountains, 
delight in pouring forth the 
Softened by the echoes, 
he listens to the dulcet notes he has raised, and his 
merry boots of melody make the mountains laugh 
and sing. 





THE INFLUENCE OF TIME ON GRIEF. 


Tre has been called, both by philosophers and po- 
ets, the healer of sorrow. It may be so with slight 
losses, or those that more immediately affect the pas- 
sions. But there are afflictions whose extent is made 
more evident, by the revolutionss of years. The 





tempest of grief indeed abates, but the waste of com- | 
fort, the desolation of hope, the impossibility of resti- | 
tution, become more apparent. To such calamities, 








Time only seems to bring relief. It causes the tide 
of weeping to roll back, but reveals more perfectly the 
magnitude of the wreck, the depth of a ruin which 
may neither be repaired nor concealed. 

Time may sometimes perform the part of a physi- | 
cian to the sorrows of youth. Then, the heart volun- 
tarily co-operates with the sanitary regimen. It more | 
readily finds substitutes for its lost delights. It more | 
rapidly repairs the breaches made in its sanctuary. It 
adheres with pliancy to some new prop—when its 
tendrils are stricken from the old. 

But in the wane of life it is far otherwise. The | 
heart that has been often smitten, clings with a more 
rigid grasp to its diminished joys. As the circle be 
comes narrower, it struggles to spread itself over the 
whole of it, and to touch and guard every point, like 
the sleepless sentinel. The affections also lose the 
power of re-production. They lose the Promethean 
fire by which dead elements are quickened into friend- 
ship. The path of life is to them as the valley of dry | 
bones, through which they walk, without the power | 
to bid one skeleton arise, and be clothed with flesh.— | 
They become too inert to enchain even the objects 
that move around them. Like the ruminating animals, 
they slumber over what they once pursued with ar- 
dor. There seems also a hallowed jealousy to come 
with years over the soul. It refuses to admit new 
idols to that shrine, where its earliest, long-consecrat- 
ed ones dwelt, and were worshipped. With a mor- 
bid constancy it hermetically seals the vase, whence 
ite first, purest odors, were born and exhaled. ~ 

















The medical influence of Time upon Grief, is at 


: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 





‘a sedative. In the height cf its power, it can- 
not rank with those agents which extirpate the root 
of disease. He who would seek solace for a sorrow- 
ing spirit, without dependence on fhe Hand that fash- || 
ioned and controls:it, will find that he has merely stu- 
pified his an opiate; and ‘that the wound 
will rankle and sailkle, until with the tears of the be- 
reaved Patriarch, he go down ‘into the grave to the 
lost one, mourning.’ L. H.S. 





From the Record of Genius. 
Tur following lines have been recently found among the pa- 
pers of the late Cursrer A. Griswotp. They have never be- 
fore been published. 


Paveness was on her face; the sickly glow 
Of slow decline sat on that faded cheek: 
O’er the blue, languishing, yet lucid orb 
Fell jetty ringlets; and the pencilled brow, 
More deeply shaded by the pearly white 
That gathered round it, far excelled the hue 
Of feeble imitation. She reclined 
In melancholy posture ; and the tear, 
Wrung from the heart, steep’d the long silken lash, 
And, wand’ring o’er her face, at length reclined 
In peace upon her bosom: there it slept! 
I never gaze upon the languid form 
Of youthful beauty, when the unwilling hand 
Of the stern tyrant rests upon her heart, 
And pales the hue, and drives the brilliant dash 
Of the soul-speaking eye, but sadness steals 
Down to my inmost soul, and lingers there 
In melancholy sweetness. Then the voice, 
Feeble, yet clear, like sounds unearthly, fall, 
Blotting remembrance out of earthly things. 
Her form was lovely, yet more lovely far, 
And thrilling, was her low tuned voice. She sung: 
* Yet linger awhile! 
Speed not so swiftly ye light winged hours, 
For lovely yet are the spring-tide bowers, 
And sweet the smile 
And fragrant breath of the morning flowers— 
Yet linger awhile! 


‘Ah! why depart? 
There is comfort yet by the cheerful hearth— 
There is verdure yet on the teeming earth— 
And many a heart 
Is beating yet in its hidden worth— 
Then why depart? 


‘Ah! linger yet! 

The earth is not all a worthless thing ; 

Stiil fair is the twilight hour of Spring, 
When dew-drops wet 

The glittering gold of the humbird’s wing— 
Ah! linger yet! 


‘Nay, then, depart! 

Thou wilt not stay in thy ceaseless task, 

When a lingering hour is all I ask—- 
But this warm heart 

In eternity’s sunshine soon shall bask— 
Depart! depart 


A smile, a sad, sad smile, a starting tear 
Lingered an instant on that spotless cheek, 
And both departed with the dying strain¥ 
The mould now rests upon that form; and cold, 
Cold as her marble is that marble brow! 





Boston Farr.—The accomplished and lovely Mrs. 
O. was attracting all eyes to her table, when a sailor 
bore down towards her with strong symptoms of be- 
coming a purchaser of some of the rich articles before 
her. He drew from his pocket a ten dollar note, and 
after looking steadfastly upon the lady, he laid the 
money on the table, and was about to withdraw— 
‘ will you not take some article for your money,’ said 
Mrs. O. to him. The honest fellow turned again to- 
wards her, and looked—then with an expressive hitch, 


sheered off, ‘no, I’ve had my money’s worth,’ 


OUR OWN AFFAIRS. 
Wira this number the second volume of the Bou 
-quet closes. again we come before our friend 
to thank them for the very liberal patronage they have ‘ 


é 


ed by prejudice or bigotry. © In commencing this p 

lication, our object was to gather up the flowers of 
literature that were scattering by the way-side, and 
‘wrest from oblivion’s grasp’ those productions of our 
native writers, that would otherwise be lost to 

great portion of community. And though amid the 
perplexities attendant on our arduous duties, many 


and hope that we have not displeased any of our wor- 
thy patrons. 

In regard to the third volume, we make no boast o 
the talent with which it shall be sustained, or the im- 
provements that are to be made, Let it suffice, that 
no effort shall be spared on our part, to keep pace: 


or not. 


are tokens that our labors are approved. 


for your aid and support. 
done quickly ! 


tof the first number until the Jast Saturday, or 29th? 
of June instant. The Title Page and Index to the | 
Second volume will accompany that number. 


tinued, and those who do not wish to continue them, 


ford, Ct.’ 
the margin, which will be sufficient notice of a wish. ” 
to discontinue. 

All arrearages must be paid immediately. 


have ordered their papers discontinued as soon as 


ceived their papers. 

For Prospectus of Vol. 3, see cover. 

Correspondents are respectfully invited to continue’ 
their favors. 

Agents and others who address us by letter will bed 
particular to pay their Postage. It is hard and unfair | 
to be charged ‘183%’ cents for a letter which brings” 
nothing but ‘ Please discontinue my subscription rs 
and again, ‘ please send me your paper and | will pay’) 
for it when the year is out !” 





The Sketch entitled ‘Tue VicissirupEs or a) 
Poet,’ is rejected. It is evidently a first attempt, and 
elicits many good ideas; but there is a want of inci- 
dent, and Connection in the details, that makes it un- 
interesting. 

+F. F.’ cannot be inserted. 











We welcome our old friend ‘ C. W. E,’ to our cokes 
umns; and hope he will practice on the words heq 
has sent us, and ‘ forget ws not.’ 





AN apoLoey is due for the late appearance of the 
Bouquet this week. In our absence, which was una-" 
voidably necessary, the gentleman with whom we en-" 
trusted our business, was suddenly confined by indi 
position, We trust the like will not again happen. 














thus far bestowed upon our humble efforts to sustain” 
a paper untainted.with party politics, and untrammel. 


things have been done hastily, we have endeavored 
as far as in our power to please ourselves, at least, 


In order to make some arrangements for the next 
volume, it will be necessary to defer the publication” 


with the improvements of the age, and make the Bou- # 
quet a fair representative of the genius of the country. 
This, however, is to be accomplished by your aid.— 
You are to decide whether we are worthy of support | 
We point with pleasure to the many bright! 
gems that have adorned our pages, and feel that here © 
But it still 7 
requires the fostering hands of friends to keep the pa- | 
per in existence, and we look with confidence to you, | 
What is done, let it be | 


The first number of the third volume will be sent % 
to all who have not ordered their subscriptions discon. | 


must return that No., directed to the ‘ Bouquet, Harte | 
with their name and residence written on ™ 


The Title Page and Index will be sent to all who + 


published, in the same several ways they have re- — 


¥ 
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